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LINK RELATIONS OF 


SOU TH- 


WESTERN ASIA®* 
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‘TALCO TT 


N history avast literature exists on 

sunthweetern Asin, the ene region 

of the world’s surface whose writ- 
ten record is oldest, most COM Lirias, 
and most full, The plivsical features of 
the region have bad o discussion less 
full, bot-altmost as long, In southwest- 
ern Asia the ore of the celestil sphere 
was first applied to the measurement of 
theearth’ssutiace. There first the sign, 
the hour, the dégree, the minute, and 
the second were devised. ‘There the 
eathest naps were mide, There the first 
geographical record wasinacribed. Chr 
emtire knowledge of the carlier distrihn- 
tion of man pon the earth and af the 
condition in which he found tts earlier 
physical features, when his conscious life 
first woke to their impression, influence, 
anid effect, rests-opon the records.of clay, 
in stone, and on papyris of the river 
valleys of southwestern Asin and its 
linker! reyrions, I propose, however, to 
consider alone neither the history nor 
the plvsten) conditions of this tract, but 
to endeavor to show the interrelation 
between the two, the canses which have 
made this part of the earth's surface pro- 
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lie im hustery, the guiding principle 
which inevery age has determined the 
course of these amnals, atiel the fashion in 
which i curowm time & problem which 
hepan at the very dawn of htiman annals 
is teceiving its final solytion, 


THE ASIAN COAST-LINE 


In dealing withany continent itis well 
for us to oriett ourselves by considering 
in their shinplest relation its aren ond 
coast-ling, If the atea of each of the 
continents: be represented. by a circle 
which gives its telative extent contained 
in the stoallest possible form, and o1t- 
side of this we Pons another circle, girv- 
the the length of the sides of its eX- 
tremely trregularrecntrant polvion,' we 
have presented to us graphically the rel- 
ative access which the continents enjoy 
from the sea—an access which consti- 
tities the great source of perturbing in- 
fluence, so faras the inhabitunts of each 
continent are concerted, Tf this ratio 





‘Developinent af Continental Coast Lines 
Relative to Area, Geog. Daiv,, Reclos, -., 
Europe. 


* 4 lecture delivered before the Natienial Geiyraplic Society March 5, tg. 
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js very latge—and it is larger in the case 
of Europe than any other—the access of 
perturbing influence will be frequent ; 
frit is ‘small the reverse will he true.’ 
Asia, largest in absolute area, stands 
midway with reference to the rathowhich 
its coast-line bears to its area between 
the six great divisions inte which the 
earth's surface is usually divided, three 
of which were known to the entliest 
geographers of the region of which we 
are treating—a region which stands: at 
the junction of the three. The ratio 
is stinller than it is in the cose of Fu 
rope or North America; it is larger 
than that of Australia, Africa, or 
South America, A priory, therefore, 
we might simply, with these relations 
before us, if we were dealing with the 
nffatrs of an unknown planet of which 
we knew only the facts presented by 
these areas and circles, conclude that the 
most mobile conditions would exist im 
the continent named Enrope ; that these 
wottld be shared by Nurth America ; 
that the affairs of Asia would offer o 
mean between the extreme activity of 
Europe and the extreme immobility in 
the history aru development of Austm- 
lia, The problem which we have to con- 
der with our larger knowledge js to 
determine the interaction which these 
virving relations of area pnd coast-line 
have created between the three contiy- 
nons continents with which we have to 
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deal, whose saturaiamesn term and link 
is southwesteru Asia. 


THE REI SEA RIFT 


With the general characteristica of 
Asia you are already fumiliar, As J 
present to you the Eurasian conti- 
nent,” you recognize instantly that tts 
central core is that great east-and-west 
uplift whose western center is the Alpe 
and whose easter upheaval is the great 
bose of centri Asia, too large tobe desig- 
rated by anyone term. This great and 
continuous. chain is crossed at might at- 


gles upon the earth's spheroid by that 
long drawn rift of gap which extends 


from the hollow valleys of Coele-Syria to 
Lake Tanganyika and beyond, to which 
attention wos first called by Suess, and 
which has been more fully discussed by 
the English geogmpher, Mr. J. W. 
Gregory.’ This range extends in its 
subordinate forms to the very edge of 
that other yrent nft—part of that circle 
of fire which rings the Pacific, Prop- 
erly speaking, ane might say there are 
three great lines of volcanic action; 
one old, which lies at tight angles to 
the great Eurasian uplift, and which 
is in a cotmdttion which, in the case of 
a river, we should eal] its. lst stage; 
ome in its ntil-stage of activity, extend- 
ing parallel to it along the ensterh const 
of Asia, am) a third, which appears, 


1The figures a4 to the arew of the continents are necessarily mere approximations: “The 
following table gives the outline as presented hy ML Elise Reclus : 
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Rehet Sketch Map of Eurnsia — Lambert's Propection 
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though one cannot say certainly, oot 
to hove yet reached it maximum of 
activity, but in no area like that crowrl- 
ed volcanic region in Central America, 
to be stil in what one might call the 
torrent stage ofanyver. The great east- 
nod-west tine which divides Asin hys 
to the north great plains, but recently 
ispeaking in a geologic sense) sih- 
merged, ath to the south groups of river 
valleys, which, in the case af the Inde- 
Asian, the Indian, and the Eiuplinites 
Valley, abut on more southern regions 
of an older type and now wholly or prar- 
ally submerged. Asin lias, in short, 
Lt npechl 3 scarp to the south, a sloping 
Hesert plain to the north, am! the great 

estof carth’s monutains hetwter. 


THE DISTRERUTION OF CITTEs 


This area presents itaclf tous as di 
Vided into countries settled ancl imhab- 
ited. Brond tracts there are to the netth 
almost without population, but the on- 


conscions invpression which we love in 
repard to Asia is, as with most parts of 
the carth's surface where men exist. of 
anton film of popilation spread over 
the entire region, not greatly differen- 
titted! But the test of organized popu- 
lation is the existence of cities. The 
presence or ahsence of cities menssures 
not only the density of population, but 
the extent to which population is or- 
ganized in society, From a map of this 
region * indicating cities af over Fo,co0 
population, the smaller dots indicating 
cities of this size and the largest going up 
to cities of f,ono,000 population, it is 
apparent that the city population of the 
Burasian area is centered in three dis. 
tinct groups, These lie in the twotiver 
systems of Ching, in north India, prin- 
cipally on the Ganges and in the western 

** Wiles eur le Surfaec cin Globe,” Atmannach 
Hachette, 1900, p.293- This tap has, 06 init 
Will see, gamther opugin, bettt 1 have referred to 


the form tm which T fognd it poet surtaide for 
Four ic Eis , 
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part of Europe. China is throughont 
a thickly populated country, but its 
greater cities are drawn toward the cast 
and lie principally im a crescent-shaped 
miss from the mouth of the Hoang-ho 
to the mouth of the Si-kiang, In the 
same wav the cities of Indin crowd into 
the valley of the Ganges, and the grent 
bulk of the city population of Europe 
lies in the narrow ellipse of which 
Berlin and London are the twe foci. 


THREE ORGANTZED AREAS 


The area which we are cosidering, 
therefore, instead. of being one of a gen- 
eraland indiscriminate population, is dif- 
ferentinted into three masses, inte cities 
far apart of the east, the west, and the 
south of the Burasian mass. The history 
of the world for many thousand vears 
has been the history of the interaction 
of these three great masses of city popu- 
lation. Each detandsin part what only 
the other two can fumish., For each 
of the three great tmiisses; as in all 
economic imteyers, Prosperity Tests. mot 
merely upon the continuaus aml svm- 
metrical development of internal re- 
sources, but also and still more upon 
that uwarrow margin of advance and 
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prokit which comes 
rom tulvahtage- 
ons exchancre, 
When these three 
masses of popula- 
tion, which early 
formed themaclyes 
into cities—tfor the 
present cities of 
nearthert Eure 
\ are the direct eae 
' scendants of a sim- 
=! Harellipse of cities 
along the Mediter- 
retest cat which 
still have their rep- 
resentatives there 
—enjoy a fall, un- 
broken exchange, 
these three groups 
are prosperous. When am interruption 
eccurs in this exchange, there come, in 


any one of the three which is-in o posi- 


tien Inost to feel the interruption, eon 
nomic depression, disaster, revolution, 
extending perhaps to a Social cote- 
clysm. Tits often arises not because 
interruption of free intercourse: between 
these three great croups of cities would 
Alote Have caused catastrophe, but be- 
canse when many other causes of an in- 
ternal character had combined to weaken 
the social fabric, the shock wihtich come 
by the loss of this profit wos sufficient 
to destroy unstable equilibrium and to 
bring a siden rain which otherwise 
woukd have gone through a normal de- 
generation and deterioration, So far as 


these groups appear an an ordinary map, 


COMMUTIcation appears easy. A broad 
extent of land connects all three, atic 
the ordinary impression is ome of ccn- 
nection, and nat separation, between the 
different parts of this great lard anass. 


THE CORE OF ASIA 


These city groups lie outside the nvain 
core of the continent. Tf the nude tra- 
pein which can be inscribed within 
the continental mass of Asia be drawn 
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Upon Its strface, aa in the accompany: 
ing diagram", the city regions lie out: 
side of this great central macs, Thisis 
true at both the cartier lines of cities 
which stretch from Ctesiphon to Ttalica, 
of the present group in northern Eqrape, 
amd of the more modern group which 
extemils from Moscow to Manchester, 
of the cities of India, and of the cities 
of China. Im fact, if the eastern line 
bounding the continental core of Asin 
be drawn from the head of the Gulf of 





The Continental Core of Asin 
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Tonkin to the heal of the Gulf of Pe- 
¢chi-li, the entire city ores of China will 
He to the east of this tine. It is trie, 
therefore, of the highly organized parts 
of the Asiatic continent that its 1,300, 
ooo squate miles of mainiand all he out- 
side of the greatland mass. The space 
within the centri core, which omeunts 
in all to, between r2.ogg,c00.and 13, 
eou,000 square miles, is a great region, 
which, a5 it-stretches before us on the 
map, 14 seen to he without history, 
without product, without letters, and 
without art. Within this vast area 
one-fifth of the world's surface, whose 
history. began early, over which men 
have moved through all the annals of 
tian, there is no spot where any book 
has been produced which men cherish; 

©The Continental Core of Asia, [nterns- 


oneal GCeesmphy, Mill, Huw Roohert, ogc, 
jt At 
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thence has cote no painting or statue 
which men admire, There is no lack 
in this area of battle, murder, atid sel. 
den death; of the noise of the cuptaims 
and the shouting; of garments rolled in 
blood, and all the wproar of siege atl 
sack: Hirt aswe remember its wars, 
they seen tous, however wide our his- 
torical knowledge, os fourht 
re Cn a chorleling: plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of stragygle and 


Where irritant scunes clash toy slselit, 
ASIA'S ARID. CLOSED RASIN 


(Jae reason why this mnoin oor is 
without history is because in: larger 
mitt 1 cemsists of a closed ‘basin, the 
Jatgest om the earth's surface.’ This 
Closed) basin, whose ittegular outlines 
bound the great sea which once matched 
the Mediterranean and extended in a 
great L-shape projection” to the Arctic 
Ocean, alin the low trough ha which 
the (bi runs, and which constitutes the 
real division between Asia und Europe, 
rather than the Ural Mountains, is di- 
vided into two portions by the Kuen- 
lun tunge, the southern and elevated 
plateau from 12,000 to 15,000 feet high: 
the northern, lower, but still having 
fo avemge elevation of 5,000 oT 6,000 
feet, extending to the low  wutershed 
which divides the series of rivers that 
flow toward the Aretic fram the grotp 
ot lakes thatextemlsacross Asia. This 
aren is, in the first place, closed; this 
cuts it off from the sea. The sea-flow— 
itig river leads to the sea, and the sea 
leads the work! wround. Stull more: 
this is not only o closed basin: it is a 
class hasm because it is. arid; for 
wherever there ts sufhcient rainfall, an 
inner bosin ins has been the case with 
seVeral cn ctr own) cettinent) is certam 


VAril Regions, Hooloiet Basina; ' Earth 
ai Its fnhabttonte; Asi; Top. ii. Rechos, 


E.R 
*The Natural Boundary of Eerrerpi:s ** Evirth, 
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Arid Regions and Closed Hasm of Asia 
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to establish connection with the sea, 
The strenus on one side or the other 
eat back through the watershed, ‘‘steal" 
the souree of an eatlier and less viger- 
ous Stream, anid bring vbowt that con- 
tinnons drainage across the previous 
dividing line which is the mark of so 
much ofourAppulachiamregion. Noth: 
ing of this kind has happened with this 
cloved basin, which from the earliest ne 
tory has remained closed, The greater 
streams of Asia, like the Indus and the 
Ganges, have enter longitudinally in 
the folds of the great system in which 
they sprang, onl have not cut across the 
watershed. The different comfitions of 
China from those of India appear in large 
measure due, however, to a somewhat 
different action of the streams there, 
hough this awaits further investign- 
tion. The great curve af the Hoang- 
Ho and sundry conditions of the upper 
Vangtre Kiang indicate the coulescence 
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of valleys previously sepa- 
) The eastern part of this en- 
| | closed area, the Great Plain of 
| | Turkestan, extends to a level 
| | below the surface of the ocean; 
but all the three parts, the 
elevated platean of Tibet, the 
less elevated area of Chinese 
Turkestan, and the plams of 
| the Kihanotes, constitute to. 
| ae a great block interfer- 

| ing with free commutication 
| between the two city centers 
of Asia and the successive city 
/*| centers of Europe, first south 
aticl then north af the Alps, 
Over all this area a dense pop- 
qlation has never been possl- 
ble. Culy at points. where 
firigation is feasible has the 
populationever reached a high 
degree of civilization in tracts 
essentially insular im thetr 
character, cut off br oceans of 
desert, and able to develop 
Insular eltiures: in the midst 
of a continental area, Two great high- 
WaVs extend across this enclosed basin. 
Of the two nreas on each side which 
are ope to the oceatt, connecting the 
Eurasian centers of population, the one 
to the north 1s otnakel by ouilel 





THE LUSK REGION 


There remains, therefore; in the great 
land stretch which apparently comtects 
the different civilizations of the Eurasian 
system only the narrow strip of ocean- 
drained lands which extends from the 
Indus to Asia Miner, ‘This constitutes: 
the natural highway of the Eurasian 


evstem, It is the nk land of the con- 
tinentt. Ite history hes had an internal 


development. Its external relations , 
however, the growth of its dynasties, the 
course of its culture, the development of 


its wealth, and the channels of its tmude 


liye throughout this entire region— 





The Mediterranean Basin 


Custer of Afesrre 


whieh on our maps today is covered by 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and the Per- 
sian atid Vurkish Empires—-heen gov- 
emied by its postition @5 a narrow calise- 
way between the populations which 
grew tp in the river basins of China ond 
Incdtia and the populations which devel- 
opel on European islands and pent: 
sigs, large and strinll, ald ond new, 
from the days of the Phcenicin galley to 
the daysof the Enevlish tramp steamer. 

The primal beeail fact tnoregard to my 
part of the earth'sstirtace, the fact which 
conditions all the rest atul inexorahly 
determines atul dehnes human devel- 
apment, history, and 
whether it partakes in its coast line of 
the Atinntic or Paciic Coast type 
The first type, now a familiar comeécrn- 
place in geography, is represciuted hy 
consts like of the’ Atlantic, of 
which the eastern coast of North anid 
South Ameneca is the atatdard, which 
show a imuinimmn af change, comstitut- 
liv an even coast-Hoe m which the hon- 
dred-fathom line through most of tts 
course preserves so cleadinet a distance 
from soundings that the position of a 
vessel can over most of this area be in 
stantly, though approxiniately, deter- 
mined by itidiscovery. Such a coastis 
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civilization, & 
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Apiicton & Ce 
continous in its outline, quiescent m 
ite mutations, unbroken tn its develop 
ment. ‘Tosuch acoast-line history can 
be transplanted. On such o coast-line 
history hns never origimited, “Whe si 
nificant example of the Pacific type of 
const, om the other hand, is-tepresented 
hw the westerti half of that tim of fire 
which girdles: the Pace and which 
gives the eastern comet of Asin tts tela) 
Continent acl the steccessna voleanies 
Which appear at. brief intervals from 
Krakatna to the Arctic Circle. This 
type marks the true coast of Asin: on 
the east it exists i northern Dtdin, and 
TRA ppCars it atic of 1s most characteristic 
forms on the hertherm edge of the Medi- 
terranean, Tf we reproduce here a ston- 
mary of the dtstribution of these ty pes of 
mist,” it ts immediately apparent that 
the coust of China, the region tt north 
Inde th which tts two great river vullews 
lie, atl the Mediterranean region ore 
connected bv a narrow strip of such const 
Hong the Persian Golf and the Hay of 
Hengal of the same mobile type. On 
the other hawt, the cast coast of Afmea: 
all the const of Arabin, mechuline that 
on the Red Sea, represent conats of an 
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immobile type, in which flictuutions of 
surface have long. since reached a com- 
paritive eqiibbritim. Where the const 
is mobile, chatiges im the ¢anst ceti- 
stantly occur, There the coast will he 
irregular, and the apprimching and pene- 
trating sea will carry 
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comtact and the seeds of development. 
The northern coast of the Eurasian re 
wion is hounded by an immobile comst- 
line, and ita area for 2,000 miles inland 
isof a monotonous character, which ren- 
ders commmnmimcnation or the diversified: 
tion ef type diffienit, The developryentt 
of any race comes where there isa diver- 
sity of physiographic conditions, It ts 
therefore sniticant that the three cit 
reyrons already noted aré jorneéd ot only 
one point along sotrthwestern Asia by a 
strip of territory tnder physiographic 
conditions similar to their own. This 
Is, of course, only another way of mving 
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that the Taurus, Calncistia, hd other 
ranges of the region are part of that-same 
new iplift which decides the northern 
onthoes of the Meditertanean and fies 
the sources-caf the great river systems of 
Asta, $In its fondamental. character- 
istics, therefore, this region purtakes of 
those coast conditions which exist in the 
three regions of which itis almk. It 
is provided with mountain ranges of a 
stililar structure, rooting in the some 
reierial direction, presenting the same 
peneral aspect, anil furnishing, there 
fore, thesoil for transmission of conmoti 
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RAIS PALI ANT DEVELOPALEST 


Ratmiall determines the limits of hu- 
mat development. The rainfall of the 
world extends ftom a precipitation of 
fron three to five inches upto ten feet; 
but the limits of this rainfall. within 


which any civilization i possthle are 


tatrow. They extend practically from 
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Map Showing Distribution of Atlantic and Pucihe Coast Types 


LInk RELATIONS OF 


i= to 20 thehes ty to 4gs.orso. With a 
ramfall of so inches few civilizations 
exist. With. a-rainfoll of over soinches 
ehlization is drewned out. A rainfall 
of less than 10 or 15 inches retiders cul: 

tivation impossible unless irrigation is 
conducted on a large scale, and this In- 

volves cither complete isolation frm 
disturbance on the part of small com 
munities or a share on the part oft>a 
qmall community in the security ane 
capital of a larger notion, with stuffi- 
Gent resources to carry out an exten- 
sive project of irrigation, Lf, as in 
this map,” which presents rainfall, the 
aVetige anittin) precipitation be distrib 
uted into a rainfall of under 25 centi- 

meters, from 25 to so centimeters, from 
5 tO Too centimeters, and over poo 
centimeters, it will he deen that the ely 

ihived and developed regions of Asia and 
Rurope have 4 rainfall of from so te roo 
ecntineters: but there lies between them 
a broad aren of a rainfall of under 25 
centimeters; and that the region which 
we hawe been considering has over it @ 
strip of rainfall of 25 to 50 centimeters— 
a mean between the rainfall in which 
civilization is impossible and that under 
which it best fourishes. Were a rain 

fall as small as this falls over a broad 
tract of uniform modeling, it will be 
distributed and diffused as to du little 
more than create brief green patches in 
the winter anil spring. Where, how- 
ever, it meets anv meditm moiuntam 
fatige creating valley areas, a rainfall of 
this character will be so collected as to 
give fertile river vallevs essentially in- 

sular in their character, which will be 
sheltered from disturbing imvasion by 
stretches around less. casily traversed 
and in some Tespects, as in the desert 
west of Egypt, a greater protection than 
miy ocean deep. Such o stretch of re: 
duced rainfall over a mente tract 
would constitute, therefore, another of 
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the link conditions which unite the 
heavier precipitation under which civ- 
Hization develops, 


SoUTHWESTERN 


RAINFALL AST MOUNTAIN TRACTS 


So far as precipitation ms concerned, 
therefore, the three centers of the Eura- 
sian system are Sep by regions 
of insufficient rainfall north and south. 
Actoss these, just orth of that high 
barometric area along the thirtieth pur- 
allel, which constitutes so important a 
climutic influence tn the North Tenper- 
tte Zone stretches a remion of median 
Tuiniall far which the motinttain systen 
of southwestern Asia gives exactly the 
conditions which permit the early devel- 
opment if isolated cnviliaations {ua re- 
gum where the Hevirhaprnetit of ttn is 
not impeded, as it is over the forest 
Tezion which once stretched from. the 
Pacifie to the Atlantic weross the Eura- 
sian system or by the desert region to the 
south, Atthis point, therefore, the hyp 
sometric conditions cooperite with the 
rainfall produced by the distribution of 
isobars and other causes to create in this 
linked Tegion the opportunities, not for 
extensive amd heavy population, but for 
nestsamd centersof population, Climate, 
which is rainfall plus place and temper- 
ature, enforces this condition still more 
clenariy. ‘The Mediterranean basin con- 
stitutes a. distinct climatic tegion, sepi- 
rated on the one side from the step 
climate of eastern Europe and from 
moderate climate, duc to warm currents 
of air, in western Europe. Indin and the 
island world to the sonthemst constitute. 
atiother climate, not inlike in its uniform 
conditions to the Mediterranean basin, 
though wholly unlike in its. tempera- 
ttire an precmpitation. ‘This has to the 
north the steppe climate of central Asia 
ind the climate of Chinn, as with that of 
Rurope, modified by oir drifts, Be- 
tween these two regions, as the distri- 
bution of climate by Supan shows, the 
mountain region, extending from the 
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Map Showing Distribution of Rainfall on Earth's Surface 
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Map Showing Climatic [Divisions 
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willey of the Indus to the consts of Asia 
Mitor—a repo cdetrensitig in eleyiitiin 
ns it passes from the monuutainows wp- 
lift looking down npon the hodlus. to the 
platen of Tranistan, and so on to the 
broken ranges tn which the Tigris ond 
Euphrates have their motintain origin— 


furnishes continwestn climatic corci- 
tions, In it culture, the momiamons 


region has varied yet it has kept some- 
what similar cultnre conditions, while 
the plain ond rivers below, toward the 
Péersiin Gulf and the [ndian Coenn, 
hove as constantly furnished the devel 
opment of commerce and cultivation 
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Considercd with reference to climate, 
therefore, the recion which we are cot, 
sidering again opps asa link rept, 
lying between the chmatic conditions 
which exist over the Sahar and Arabia 
nnd those which obtain im the Enrasion 
plains fram the Vistula to the Asian 
uphiit. Norris it without 14 close ccm: 
nection with the varus history that 
has there apypeitred thut this region his 
int Asta Minor a climate at So many 
points closely resembling that of the 
high titerior of Asin, so that Prot wydeatt - 
ert Asti Atinot to the north of eastern 
Tibet the same Turkish langenage may 
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be heard, the same tents seen, diwl the 
sate tribal customs studied nader the 
scattered ar] isolated comhtions of mot- 
matic life, 


FLORA HOCKDING CULTURE REGIONS 


The flora of a tegion, which isa blend 
of the influctces of its physiography, 
its precipitation, and its climate, makes 
these rclations stillmore clear, Theflora 
iso, since its limits define the bounds of 
agriculture, constitutes sharper boumd- 
aries for varying culture than are fur- 
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nished by any other physical corulition. 
While the climate ond precipttation of 
the Mediterranean, the north African, 
amd the southwestern. Asinn region vary, 
the same flora extends from the western 
Hanks of the valley of the Indus to the 
Pillars of Hercules, Essentially the 
same flowering plants flourish from the 
southern edge af the Pyrenees, Alps, 
and the Julian chain to the southern 
edge of the Atins, and the more favorer! 
satharmin oases, Substantially the same 
genera, with far smaller yariations-alen 
in species than would be anticipated, 
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are to be founcdin the valleys ot Morocco 


ani Baluchistan, of Afghanistan and 
the Terian peninsula, Over this entire 
rezion closely similar decidtious trees 
nod annuals almost as similar flourish. 
Over them, consequently, the same agri 
culture is possible, As will be seem, in 
Sipan's distribution of floral kingdoms, 
this floral region which abuts to the 
north in Europe on the flora of the 
grent forest, of which so few remituiuts 
are left, between the North Sea and 
the Sea of Okhotsk, which tonches on 
the east pon the fom of inner Asi, 
and which is flaiked to the south hy 
the typical flora of Africa, Madagasear, 
and Indis—nt so many points furnishing 


= 


the proof of an earlier connection—oon- 
stitutes o connecting link in limitations 
of precipitation, climate, and vegeta- 
tion which penmit substantially similar 
hinan culture and ideals to exist over 
the entire aren. Substantially withm 
these limits were felt the mflwences of 
the earlier empires from the fourth to the 
first millennium before Christ. Within 
them swaved the refinent tidesof thesue- 
ocssive enrpires In the first millennium 
before tod the first millennium after 
Christ, beginning with the Persian ex: 
minsion and ending with that of Lslanr, 

‘his revion, therefore, m which nearly 
all Rurasian fruits and so lire a share 
of the food plauts of civilization were 
first cultivated, in this respect is nonin 
seen to be a ¢ontecting link hetweer 
the rice and wheat civilizations of Asia 
ind the wheat civilizations of Europe. 


UTHWESTERN ASIA AS A DIKE 


If we now collate these facts with 


reference-to elevations and return pean 


to the distribution of levels with.which 
Wwe begin, it hearers: plain that what 
we lure really considering in these vary: 
Thy conditions is the fact that the Great 
Uplift is really, in the region which we 
are discussing, a narrow dike. of rhomit- 
tains between the comparatively faut 
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latils which extend from Aral to the 
Athuntic, which we know os the Saharan 
fegion, and the other great flat aren 
which! ‘ubuts ou the northern edge of 
the melosed region we have already 
mentioned, aid extends fram the west- 
em boundary of Russia to enstern Sibe- 
tin. «This strip, which ‘one might 
almost tetth, borrowing a. plivstological 
unalogy, copnective tissne between ‘the 
developed regions in India and China 
and those of Kvrope, isin the last analy- 
6is a sortof mountain rampart which 
separates the flat lnnds of central Asia. 
with one. dehnite type, from the fat 
lands of Africa and Arabia, with another 
60 situated with fefererice to atmon- 
pheric currents that it carries along the 
eotchtions, so far as homan lift is eon- 
cerned, which exist along the northern 
edge of the Mediterranean. 


RACIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The effect of tus upon human life first 
appearsin tace. “The races of men arein 
venerml terms distributed in the eastern 
hemisphere in three great masses: the 
yellow tace occupies easter Asia, hold- 
ing the region which has already been 
clearly indicated as the flat lands of 
northern Asia, its central uplift, and its 
eiistern coast: the white race im ite 
vanious forms extends from  lndhin, 
connected by the tract we are oonsid- 
ering with witte expansion in Europe, 
Ambia, and North Africa, and ‘the 
black race holds two-thirds of the Afri- 
can continent. This general distribu- 
tien sufficiently indicates the: fashion 
in which southwestern Asia hes giver. 
the bridge; whatever theory we adopt as 
to the origin of the Aryan race, either 
that the race: left Indian and spread 
ovet Europe and the Medliterrancan 
basin, or starting in Europe hes fotomed 
its way into Indin, occupying that 
peninsula until it reached in [nidlo-Asia 
and the inter inelosed basin of the eon- 
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tine! the tenacious boundaries 
of the yellow trace. These 
have tentained substantially 
unaitered from the earliest 
gheats of race relations, A 
stiilar tenucions bounlary ex- 
fats in the African continent, 
inllowing closely, though not 
theolutely, stnce this itself in- 
dicutes a physiographic condi- fe 
tion, the southert fie of the P 
date palm and ithe northern | 
lite of the banana. But when 

we adopt a closer scrutiny of 
Ties; a5 i the wap, page 264, 
in which the chiet effort has 
been to indicate the interrela- 
tion of the races, whose wider 
arrangement has heen already 
portrayed, we-liscover that the 
bridge of which we have spoken 
constitutes the one region itt 
whith there lias been a con- 
fused admixture of the varlons 
types which exist porth and 
south of the Meciterranean amd north 
umd south of the Hitnalavan uplift, 
north am! south, in short, of the great 
depression which divides Knrope frot 
Aftica wind the great elevation which di- 
vides northern from southerm Enrasia. 
On-southwestery Asia have flowed from 
the north the tides of the nomad life in 
the great plains, which extend withott 
a break from northeastern Siberia to the 
Cancasis ant the Wral. Ayuinst jt 
have flowed froin the south the Berber 
aml Amb tribes, Hanitic and Setnitic, 
and in dome places, as in the frelosed 
husins of Asin Miner and the lnasin, 
once as closed, though now opened, of 
the Hungarian plains, congeriers of the 
yellow races have foreed their way, Ina 
long. detached, straggling line the white 
rives hold a slender pathway front their 
reat mass in Europe to their grent mass 
in India. Rach of these divisions guided 
men by the culture developed in their 
mative region, feeling their way along 
the parts of that diversified region be- 
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The Races of Mankind Before the European 


Invasion 


tween the plains about the: Sea af-Aral 
and the plains about the Red Sea, te 
gether with the Arvin entrance from 
cust or west, ta whatever parts of this. 
tract Gest suit the cultore which each 
has: developed tn its own home. 


FPAETNAL DIVISLONS 


Whatis true of this linked relation is 
trie aiso of the faunm ‘This clevirted 
tract between the plains of Arabin to 
the south awl the plains af Tartary to 
the worth, with tts coterminous eoili- 
tions of rinfall, climate, and flora, car- 
nies onalogois animal conditions across 
the Furasiun mass from cast to west. 
The roe eer dmane the Cervicdz, repire- 
senting ti site, in agility, and in a more 
graicetil outline the gradual change from 
the bulkier farms of the northern species 
of the deer to the more slender outlities 
of the antelope, is found upon the Pu- 
cic coast in north China and in another 
extended habitat aver Europe. ‘These 
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Link Renatrtions of 


two jaan regions are joine| as to this 
species by a nurrow bridge, where the 
ree deer is found, across Asia Minorand 
northern Persia: and where the roe deer 
tins there has always been the dawn or 
the full presence of organized law,cf sta- 
ble institutions and statecraft, whose ear- 
liest fame laws are often devoted to the 
vation of this.creature of the chase, 
1¢ pheasant, another genus which cott- 
notes distinctly marked limits of tain- 
fall, of climate, and of a certain prodtic- 
tion of seed and insect, in like manner 
stretches across this contineutal mass, in 
another rude linked shape, two larger 
misses ling east nnd west, whose con- 
nections extend through the region 
which we are considering, and whose 
species enjoy o sifficiently sitnilar en- 
vironment to render it possible to trans- 
plant the Chinese pheasant to the pre- 
serves of England, Among the greater 
carmivira, the dividing line between the 
tiger und the lion runs across this re- 
gion. ‘The tiger represents the extreme 
Asiahe type of the Felidee; the Hon, 
the extreme African, The one has his 
Tost powers) development in Uganda, 
and the other in India, The Hon ex- 
tends 2 extreme tropical revions and be- 
yor to the South Temperate Zone, and 
the threr to Siberia and the arctic ‘cold 
of the mountain regions in Manchuria. 
‘he two meet ane | mingle actoss the 
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valley of the Euphrates and the irplands 
of Iranistan. ‘Both at the point of june- 
tire ore reduced to their lesser sizes and 
ate less dangerous to mat than in their 
centers of largest growth, and, it ts 
possible, of original development ; but 
their common home exists only along 
the uplands we are considering, though 
it is diffienlt to give any Teason why the 
lion should not have spread over Asia or 
the tiger shonld not have pushed his way 
into Arabia and soon into the African 
jungle. Instend, they meet without 
penetrating farther, like their predatory 
Wnan congetiers on each side of the 
same line, the Arabian to the south and 
the Turk or Tatar to the north. ‘While 
the line is less clearly drawn, there is 
reas to believe that the ass and the 
horse meet in the same region, hes hp 
representing an Arahian or Pe 
gin ated the horse, in all probability, 
harking buck tothe Asia plain. There 
is Sone Teason to think that yaricties of 
camel, Bactrian and Arabian, meet at 
this point. It is only on the caravan 
toids of Persia and extreme eastern 
Turkey that one may from time to time 
sce the single hump, the light coat, the 
somewhat more nimble form of the Ara- 
bian camel, with the ruder outlines, the 
woolly coat, and the bulkier though simi- 
lar shape of the Bactrian representative 
of the spectes, 








( Ti de concluded in the Angst wamber) 


CHINA: HER HISTORY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT * 


By Joux Baverrr, Formertry Mixisrer to Siam 


. YNASTY wpon dynasty, inchud- 
ID ing the preat Sung, from oho to 
1126, followed. In this period 
wert wars of the Chinese against the 
Khitans and the Kins; until finally the 
mvinciniec Mongols commenced their 
conquest, and the way was prepared for 
these famous men of Chinese history, 
Genghis and Kublai Khan, No more 
ititeresting chapter in the history of any 
tiation can be found than the record of 
the come nie neering armies of these Mon- 
folion exoiders or (orsars or Napo- 
leons, Itisdonbtfalif any one of these 
three wit 4 greater man than Genghis 
or Kublai Khan, Genghis. lit= son 
Okkodai, and his grandson Kublai were 
natural leaders of men anid possessed 
rare military genins. They made m- 
vasions and conquests equal in danger 
and dificulties to that. of Hannibal into 
Italy, Alexander into India, Cyesar into 
Great Hritain, amd Napoleon into Egypt 
ot Russia. Marco Polo has sung the 
praises of Kublai, but the records of 
China tell likewise of hisreign. Genghis 
and Kublai Khan, with Confucius, Men- 
cis, and Li Hing Chang, are the five 
erent names of Chinese history that 
come readily to our minds: 

‘The Khitan Tatars; who had harassed 
the Chinese and were in turn harassed by 
the Khin Tatars, went down with the 
Khins before the Mongols under the 
leatership of Genghis. He extended 
his empire from the Caspian to the China 
Sea. His sway embraced forty con- 
‘quered kingdoms, and he was making 
war an the Chinese when he died] —alnaut 
tine hundrel vears ago —ond ordered 
his valiant son Okkodai to continwe his 
labors. 


Okkodai was pursuing the invasion of 
China with slow but sure results, for the 
Chinese resisted with wonderful bray- 
ery, when he died, and was succeeded 
bythe mighty Kublai. He was the-real 
conguerot of Ching. At YVaishau he 
fought the greatest battle in the annals 
af China; 200,000 men were killed, im- 
cluding Ti Ping, the last emperor of the 
Sung dynasty, [twas fortunate for his- 
torical record that Marco Polo was in 
Asia during the reign of Kublai; other- 
wise the foreien world would never have 
appreciated the greatness of the nian 
and his kingdom. When he passed 
away, in 1224, at the ripe age of 83, he 
wos absolute gautocrt of the most ex- 
tetisive empire of all time. 


THE MONGOL SWAY 


Thus in China there sat ipon a throte 
almost in modern days an enirperor who 
practically Iveld -all Asia and part of 
Europe in his grasp, Na Roman, no 
Greck, no ancient or modern te 
king hes ever held such sway ; bret 
some stperficial critics class China ae a 
ond of barbarians, withont history oar 

civilization which can be compared with 
that of Europe or America. It ts sug- 
gestive of later eretts that his only 
sional defeat was experienced when he 
struve to annex Japan, Two great ex- 
peditions against the intrepid tlanders 
suffered disaster, and Japan remained in- 
dependent. Kublai even favored Chris- 
tianity, He was a good monarch, and 
riled his people with kindness, but his 
successors were not equal to their re- 
sponsi bilities. : . 

Thus again history repeated itself, 


®* Concluded from the June number. 
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The Mongol sway degenerated, ‘The 
famous Ming dynasty was ushered ib 
about the middle of the 14th century, 


in 1365, and remained in pores for two 
t 


ctntunes, Komantic as it may seen, 
the first of the Mings was the son-of a 
pear laborer in. the Yangtte Valley, 
who saw his opportunity, seized it, led 
the Chinese armies to victory, estab 
lished his capital at Nankin on the 
Yangtze, declared himself emperor tinder 
the name of Taitst, and made.a success- 
ful expedition to Pekin, entering the 
northern. capital tte ed with fying 
lninhers, e story of the Ming is one 
for the greater part of wars with the 
Tatars, insurrections, expeditions, and 
disturbances, with now and then a period 
of quiet and content, when eduction, 
art, literature, and agriculture were fos- 





When the assertion ts ade that the 
Chinese are not a warlike people, it as- 
Stredly is not based on the martial -ree- 
ords of the bloody past. It seems that 
the major portion af Chinese history is 
ikea prize figtit, if 1 may tise the homely 

ure. There is a found of hot, fast 
blows; then there is 4 tnintte of rest and 
8 breathing spell, followed by another 
period of merciless hammering, until 
one than sicenmbs ond the other wins, 
(Shinn Tor nearly fifty centuries has been 
“fing, and the emperors, dynasties, and 
different races or tribes haye been the 
fighters for the prizes of dominion and 
empire. 

This tncessant warring. by ‘Cathy of 
75 cycles has in it a suggestion of warn- 
ing for the rest of the world which must 
not be despised, Shall we not study the 
Chinese wll the more carefully that the 
American people may oogpernte with 
father than antagonize such a powerful 
and persistent race in. Asia? No other 
speaple of intense political activity, from 
the earliest records of man to the present 
hour of writing, has such a marvel- 
ots history of persistent suctess over all 
difficulties, What ate America’s goo 
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years since Columbus compared to 
China's fifty centuries? 
As we are now approaching the mioc- 


emera, | shall bong my hurried view of 
(China's history to an early conclusion. 


Tt hos been my chief purpose to reach 
hack to that faraistant past of which 
the world knows too littl. What has 
eccurred in later times and ti Tecent 
davs is so well known and so well de- 
scribed in numerous books that I shall 
not endeavor to even carefully sum- 
marize it. Weare too apt to look upon 
China's past as a blank, when in reality 
itis awell-nigh limitless period of cease- 
less activity. China need not be other 
than proud of it. She has produced 
Wittiors, statesmen, philosophers, and 
poets that equal these of other great 
peoples. The more she is studied the 
more profound will be our admiration 
of her and her people, and the less we 
will think of her as a weak state, and of 
her people as dirty, cruel coolies, with- 
out eredit for the pastor hope for the 
future, Ching and the Chinese have 
abundant shortcomings, but none cin 
deny that they have a wonderful history. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
SPAS CH OS 


The end of the Ming dvnasty brings 
ns to the beginning of that of the Man- 
chus, which now controls the throne af 
China. In rigs, 257 years ago, the 
present ddminant dvtasty began its 
reign. In view of the events of vears 
gone by, it wonld not be surprising if 
the time were approaching for a new 
dynasty that will make China again one 
of the grent powers of the world, Pos- 
sibly a Wan Wang, a Kublai Khan, of 
mn Tartsu is needed for the successful 
consimmation of a radical movement 
for progress, May Kwangsu himself 
prove that he 1 equal to the opportt- 
nity and responsibility. 

The achievements of the Manchnus 
haye not been limited or small. They 
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have dove their part, and compare favor- 
ably with the preceding dynasties. He- 
ginning in response to an invitation 
of the Chinese to drive out a Tatar 
usurper, they became in forty years the 
masters of China, showing surprising 
power and valor, Among the Manchu 
herorcs was Koshinga, a semi-piratical 
leader, who expelled the Dutch from 
Formosa, | 

In the carly dave of this dynasty etn- 
hassies began to arrive from western 
nations, and the Jesnit missionaries held 
high places on account of their mathe- 
inatical and astronomical knowledge. 
Formosa was conquered apd Chinese an- 
thority was made parametnt in Tibet. 
Of Kanghi, who reigned for 61 years, 
or a cvele of Cathay, and made the 
Manchn sway complete over China, it 
is written: ‘ The public acts and muag- 
nificent exploits of his reign show him 
Wise, CONTAgeDUs, magnanimous, and 
sagacious. In the smallest affairs he 
seems to have been truly great.” 

In later reigns wars, Were waged 
against the Burmese and the indomitable 
Goorkas in Nepal, who liad invaded 
‘Tibet, Kien-Lung was another emperor 
of the Kanghi greatness, and under him 
relations with the outer world and 
knowledge of it among the people grew 
tapidly, Then followed Kin King, aitd 
then his famous son Tau Kwang, who 
‘wes emperot when the first war with 
England aroused both China and Eurape 
and practically opened the former to the 
trade of foreign nations, His reign 
ended with the Taiping rebellion, which 
swept over siich a pais soli cof Chimie, 
and was finally concluded through the 
skillful leadership of the eminent Chi- 
nese Gordon, who later was cruelly 
assassinated at Khattum. Hienfing, 
ef mediocre abilities, succeeded Tau 
Kwang. Tong Chi, under whom the 
Taiping rebellion was subdued, followed 
‘Tau Kwang. The Mohaminedan rebel- 
lion was another period of destructive 
interior vars, and Kwangsu, the present 
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emperor and cousin of Tung Chi, cane 
to the throne. 

It has been my privilege to have 
led rapidly in review Chinese dynas- 
hes, emperors, empresses, feudal lords, 
usurpers, philosophers, historians, trav 
elers, merchants, and diplomuatists who 
have figured in the annals of Chinese 
history from Fubhi, 3,000 years be- 
fore Christ and 5,000 years before the 
present era, down to the brilliant Ts. 
An, who controls through Kwangsu the 
destinies of China-at the beginning of 
the 2oth century. 





HOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign relations inthe modern. 
seise are cliefiy limited to the inst fifty 
years. Interesting evetits: that have o 
direct hearing on the present have, how 
ever, oncurred throw wi the past two cen- 
tities: Only a few salient potuts cam 
be here emphasized, 

With Manchuria and Russia before 
our eves every day in the papers, we 
note that the first treaty between China 
and Russian was imposed, oso restilt of 
a five-veats’ war, by the former on the 
latter, in 168g. By this the whole of 
the Amur Valley was placed in) China's 
hands Nearly two centuties later, or 
in 1858, Count Muravieff secured for 
Russiathe Amur Province, while in 1560 
General Ignatieff, taking advantage of 
the presence of the Anglo-French troops 
at Pekin, transferred to Russia with a 
stroke of the pen the entire Manchu- 
tian coast line from the mouth of the 
Amur River to the frontier of Korea, 
In 189% Russia, by the Cassini conven: 
tion, took Port Arthur and Tahenwan ; 
and now, in-April, 1901, the whole world 
is asking the significance of her oovupu- 
tion of Manchuria m relation to the in- 
tearity of China aud the mamtenance of 
the open door. 

The French, as early as. 128g, whet 
Philp the Fair was king, received dis- 
patches from China, suggesting common 
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action against the Saracens. In 1644, 
four centufies later, Louis XIV ad- 
dressed a letter to Emperor Kanghi, 
whom he saluted a4 ** Most High, Most 
Excellent, Most Puissnnt, and Most 
Magnanimous, Dearly Beloved Good 





Friend." In 1844 the first treaty was 
negotiated. Frunce Iater engaged in 


war with Chins over the acquisition of 
Tonkin and Cochin-China, and a treaty 
Was siptied in 1886 giving France jurts- 
diction. | | 
Germany's first expedition was in 
S61, but berochief connection with 
China was the occupation of Kisochau 
m t897, which practically gave her con: 
trol of the rich and resourceful province 
af Shantung. 

Buglish intercourse berai with the 
East India Company in 1915, when it 
optic agencies at Amoy and in For- 
mosa. Bor the next two centuries this 
erent company’s interests were Ene- 
lomds own interests, but her position 
was thatol asupplianttmder. In 1741, 
and again in 1816, British gunboats at 
Canton reminded the Chines that Hrit- 
ish traders had certain rights that the 
mother country would protect. ‘The 
embassies of Lord Macartney in 1792 
and of Lord Amberst m 1815 accom- 
plished but Tittle. 

Relations grew more and more strained 
after Lord Napier amd Sir J. F. Davis 
had endeavored by authority of Parilia- 
ment to establish new and better condi- 
tims. Opén hostilities began in 1849, 
In 184r the [sland of Hongkong, now 
the most important port on the eastern 
Asiatic coast, waa seized by Great Brit- 
aim. This struggle was the celebrated 
“Opium War,’ which really opened 
China. to the foreign world, and for 
which Hritain las too often been un- 
justly criticised. Though itis called the 
Opi Wat, opitim trading was only an 
iucident in the list of causes, The war 
was waged, in faet, to stop an endjess 
atrery of grievances that hind secumu- 
Jated during twocenturies, The best re- 
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sult was the opening as “* trenty ports" 


to the conmnerce of foreign nations 
Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, Ningpo, and 

In 1656 England was again engaged 
ino brief Chinese war, and trouble con- 
tinted unti] the Convention of Pekin 
wassigned i160, Other treaties, the 
occupation of Wel-hat-wei, Kowloon, 
and kindred megotiations [ pass over, 
though important, In considering Great 
Britain's relations to China in the past 
aie at present, it should be ‘borne in 
mind that no other country had of has 
so much at stake in commerce and poli- 
tics. For that reason we commend ber 
energy in the former days and wonder 
at her inactivity in the last years and 
nrorths 


AMERICA AND CHINA 


_ America’s relations with Ching hove 
always been to her credit, Whether we 
eonsider the pioneer ‘tiethods of our 
mermhantsand missionaries of wn century 
ago or the work of aur diplomatists and 
generals today, our Gavernment hos 
little or nothing of which to be ashamed 
and much of which to be justly proud. 

The records of relations begin with 
the report of Major Shaw, the clever 
supercargo of the ship Ampere of Chima, 
which, loaded with ginseng: sailed from 
New York Harbor for Canton on Wash- 
ington’ s birthday, 1784, and retumed on 
Mayit, 1785, withacargoof ten. The 
secretary of State was then John Jay, 
who, like his successor, John Hay, was 
an honored advocate of the legitimate 
development of American interests. 
Major Shaw reported to him, and he 
submitted the report to Congress, which 
immediately resolved ‘That Congress 
feels a peculiar satisfaction in the stc- 
cessful issue of this first effort of the 
citizens of America to establish a direct 
trade with Chinn, which does so much 
honor to {ts undertakers and eon- 
diuctors,”* 
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In the year 1842-33 there were sixty 
American ships at Canton, and our trade 
was even then valted at nearly SZ. 
ooo,c0o perunnum. The first Ametican 
missionary was Kobert Mormson, a man 
af great learning and ability, who arrived 
in Chita in. 1807. 

America commenced direct diplomatic 
negotiations with China in t8q4, when 
Caleb Cushing signed the treaty of 
Wangita. Since then there have been 
only the slightest breaks in the eavfenfe 
codiale between China and’ the United 
Stutes, New treaties have been drawn 
up when necessary, and American trade 
has grown more rapidly than that of any 
other foreign nation engaged in the com- 
petition for the control and profits of 
Asiatic markets, 

Onur commercial opportunity in China, 
which is a favorite theme of mine for 
disctission prompted by many years of 
offi clal and private study and tesidence 
in Asta, is the greatest in potentialities 
of any beyond our shores, Today our 
trade exchange with China, including 
Hongkong, is valved at $35,000,000 per 
annum, and yetit isin the infancy of its 
development, Making conservative esti- 
mate on the basis that the "open door" 
is preserved jn China, that the interior 
of the Empire is made accessible by rail- 
ways, and that the government becomes 
progressive, there is uo valid reason 
why our commerce with Cathay tn 1o25 
should not have grown tenfold und be 
valued at $4.50,.000,000. 

These possihilities remind ns of the 
supreme necessity of the protection of 
our treaty rights throughout all Chita, 
fron Manchuria ta Kawangtung. It is 
gratifying that President McKinley and 
Secretary Hay are shaping-our policy at 
Pekin with reference to the importance 
of our interests, present and future. We 
want and will take no terntery, no ports, 
but we contend for the onhampered 
privilege of trading ¢verywhere in hina 
on the same basis and with the same 
privileges, withont discrimination, as 
any and all foreign nations. 
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After the maintenance of the *‘ open 
door,’ the chief object of American 
effort i in the matter of commerce would 
weem to be the abolition of the so-called - 
Lekin or interior taxes on foreign goods- 
when they have left the treaty ports for 
theirdestination, [tis no exagyeration 
ta predict that the foreign trade with 
China would double in five years if the 
duty paid ot the custom-house was the 
only burien on foreign intports, The 
chief object in the new commercial 
treaties which will be negotiated at the 
conclusion of the present difficulties 
will be the protection of foreign imports 
from Lekin, barrier. and destination 
taxes, ar ‘squeezes,’ 


AMERICAN ENTERESTS TN MANCHURIA 


The future of Manchuria directly con- 
veris the United States, In one way 
we have more at stake than-any other 
nation, - More American products are 
sold there than in any other portion of 
China, American imports to Manchuria. 
excertl thase of any other nation, The 
outlook in ordinury conditions for the 
Incrense of American trade in Manchuria 
is better than elsewhere in Asia, and 
hence the situation appeals to American 
export interests, cspeci ally te the cottots 
industries of the Southern States. 

Iam making no comment on the dip- 
lomatic issue at stake, nor on the policy 
of Russia, but Tam. telling the simple 
truth about Manchuria's importance. 
Having crossed it from Ninchwang to 
Vladivostok by way of Kirin and Mik- 
fen, 1 can say that it is prospectively 
one of the best sections of China, capa- 
ble of supporting a large population and 
providing an extended market, When 
I first visited Niuchwang, some eight: 
yearsago, American imports were harely 
worth 15 per cent of the total; when I 
went there Inst, in 18o8, they were 40 

reent of the total and were still grow- 
ing. Itisthe Manchurian c for 
instance, that his catised the wonderful 
incrense to $10,000,000 in the value of 
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olf mantniactured cotton goods sold in 
China, The demand for flour, oil, man- 
ifactured iron and steel bids fair to in- 
crease in like proportion if the door of 
trade is not closed against us, 

If, now, I should summarize public 
opinion in regard to China and our 
policy, as it has heen my privilege to 
test it in addressing cominercial and 
missionary organizations in all parts of 
the United States from San Francisco to 
New York and Chicago to New Otleans, 
I should state, first, that public senti- 
ment, regardless of party, is nndoubtedly 
heartily in sympathy with our Govern- 
ments policy, and, second, that if this 
opinton were crystallized inte specific 
expectations it would name the follow- 
ing provisitms : 

1. Every legitimate ‘effort should be 
inate to preserve the integrity of the 

linese Empire and the freedom of trade 
thronghontits extent as originally out- 
lined in the old treaties, while needed 
reforms in administration of povernmmetit 
and foreign interoonrse are duly advo- 
cated and preseed, 

2. Indemnities should not be de 
tinded by government, missionaries, or 
merchants except within the lowest rea- 
sonable limits, and the entire question of 
indemmities and kindred issues should 
be referred to an International Tritunal 
of Arbitration as provided by the Hague 
Peace Treaty, 

3- New treaties of commerce and 
amity should be negotiated as soon as 
is practicuble by the ministers at Pekin 
which will give every tiation equal rights 
of trade throughout all China, provide 
for the abolition of the Lekin and other 
offensive taxes, and insure the ‘‘open 
door*’ for commerce and ‘Christianity 
alike, 

4 Charity. and not revenge, with pun 
ishment only for those responsibly guilty 
and within the Chinese Government's 
power ta punish, should characterize the 
demands of merchants and minstonares, 
as well as of our Government, for in 





that way we will everitually win the 
lasting gratitude and favor of China's 
goverment und people, atrengthen our 
aw position, and develop the best 
guarantees within and without China 
for an ‘open door’ for both God and 

Finally, we note that a study of Chi- 
nese history and character enables us to 
understand hetter the mighty influendtes 
now at work in China, It forces us to 
draw certain temarkable conclusions 
that throw light mpon the present crisis 
at Pekin, hut which are not generally 
remembered in popular discresion of the 
problem before ws. 


CONCLUSION 


There is danger of niisuniderstanding 

and underrating the people and the pos- 
sibilities of China in war and in peace, 
because the wonderful past of the em- 
pire 1s not commonly known. 
_ First. [It may seem surprising, but it 
is & truthful statement in the lieht of 
history, that the Chinese, if necessary, 
are a warlike people. They are born 
warriors, They inherit o capacity and 
tendency to fight from a longer line of 
fighting ancestors than is the heritage 
of any or all of the Powers now arrayed 
against them at Pekin. The soldier may 
be siti a in the social anid political 
life of the empire from the teachings of 
the classics, but the salient fact rematgis 
that wars and soldiers have tngaged the 
attention of the empire and people more 
than peace und scholars during her fifty 
centuries of sway. The lack of an or- 
farized army isa mere passing incident 
of the times. 

Second, The recent Boxer uprising 
and seizure of the legations, while they 
rightly appear in the judgment of the 
hour to be Traught with great possible 
results both to Ching and the foreign 
world, are secondary events when com- 
fared to sores of tprisings and diffi- 
culties in China's seventy eveles and 
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twenty-five dynasties. The massacres, 
men engaged and killed, aren of disturh- 
ance, and vexations of settlement and 
indemnity are, after all, limited when 
we balance against them the events of 
centuries that are gone. . 

Third, The end of China is not-vet. 
Hi ahe is divided, it will in history be 
only o temporary division, but one sug- 
gestive of revenge and consequent dan- 
ger to the white and Christian races. 

Tf she ts pe divicied, ree ane 

‘ander period of progress aud civiliza- 
ot coil carey follow the troubles and 
haze of the past sixty years, just as has 
heen the almost invariable experience of 
the great past. Men and means will 
be forthcoming to build up this newer 
China. Whether.this era is inspired 
from within or without, whether it comes 
with a new dytimsty, a ew emperor, or 
with the present emperor stipported bby 
foreign hands, the world will yet see 
greater things in China than it has ever 
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viewed in America or Europe, As 
China's 400,000,000 people must by law 
of tature mecrease: fo countless more 
millions, and os her 4,000,000 square 
miles, with their yast unsurpassed re- 
souToes, mist inevitably respond to ma- 
terial development, so ler 4,000 years 
of history as a nation and people, with 
their rich experience, their Teserve en- 
ergy, their canservatiam, their recupera- 
tive capacity, their homogeneity, teach 
sto believe that China will survive suc- 
cesstuliy the present crisis. 

Ts not, therefore, the policy of our 
Government—that of mingled firmness 
ond charitw—a wise one? 

If we protect ont treaty rights, de- 
tand just punishment without revenge, 
respect China's inalienable prerogatives, 
and show dignified genucrosity in the 
evolution of the new status, we shall 
have Chinn's 400,000,000 people as our 
lusting friends rather than our everlast- 
inp enemies, 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF BAUM 


Ww AHERE is an exhibit in: the ith- 
nology Building at the Pon- 
American Exposition in Buffalo 

that will be of special interest to arche 
ologists, asit Tepresents a discovery so 
recent that no previius exposition has 
had the opportunity of exhibiting it to 
the world. It isthe remains of the In- 
dian village of Raum. 

Prof. William €. Mills, of Columbus, 
Ohio, curator of the Ohio Archieolog- 
ical and Historical Society, who was im- 
strumental in the finding of Batam, came 
to Buffalo to install thisexhibit. Most 
of it i placed in glnss cases, but the 
central feature isa little graveyard on 
the floor-space directly under the great 
dome. Ttis bounded by an iron railing, 
within which lack loamy soil has been 
neatly packed asa bel for the prehis- 


toric skeletons it has been Professor 
Mills’ ghoulish task to artange. Bone 
hy bone he unpacked them and fitted 
them together inta the ghastly sem- 
blance of men, women, and little chil- 
dren, “There they lic in the same rela- 
tive positions in which they were found 
in buried Baum, | 
So new and vet so old is Baum that 
only a few of the best informed even 
know its name. It was discovered last 
year, in Ross County, Ohio, and was 
nanied forthe man who owned the prop- 
erty. Archoeologists in the Indian field 
consider it one of the greatest finds of 
the century. The village encircled one 
of those greatmonnds thet howe so long 
been the wonder and curiesity of latter- 
duy races, Mout ond village have thus 
helped to interpret cach other, ‘Wise 
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men have read strange stories in the 
hones and stones they found there, and 
bothoretaid outnow, like on operi hook, 
tithe Ethnology Building for the public 
to peruse 

(nthe ground above the village trees 
were growing that had sprouted not less 
than eight hundred years ago The 
people whose toals and toys we comtem- 
pate today had rotted in their graves 
‘oor hundred years before Columbus 
saw Aamerica, Tf they were there when 
the Norsemen visited Vineland the Goo, 

neither people leaned of the other. 
There is absolutely nosuggestion in any 
of their relics that they had ever had the 
remotes} contact witha Enrepean race. 
They were primitive, aboriginal people, 
that rettirned tothe soil as mysteriously 
as they sprang from: it. 

The implements they fashione! wut of 
the rude materials abut them show that 
they had reached a high degree of civil: 
ization for a prehistoric people. It is 


marvelous to sec to what tisea they put 


the hanes af animals, From the bones 
ofdeer, bear, coon, and wild turkey they 
fashioned needles, owls, fish-hooks, and. 
amow-pomts. Not only are there plenty 
of fish-hooks made from bone, but there 
are fieces.of bone to show the various 
stages of manufacture, 

What a patient creature was the prim- 
itiveman! How pathetic are the traces 
of his first early struggles to create ! 
There ore the pieces oF bone which he 
had slowly hallowed and polished and. 
cut to make o hook. There, too, are 
his failures, the hooks that he broke 
hefore he had done, the eloquent tokens 
of bootless pains, | 

Side by side with home arrow- points. are 
these of flint, Probably each weapon 
had its advocates. Flint knives, flint 
drills, tell of rude skil] definitely di- 
retted, A stone awl-sharpener be- 
speaks the careful workman. | 

In the collection is a small carved 
stone. The characters on-it are quite 


plain to all, rude as they are, but the: 
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interpretation is not clear. Wigwarms 
are indicated by a few artistic strokes 
of the knife. Nearby are o turtle and 
a fox, and above isa wateliful eve look- 
ing down on all. What is the story 
the Indian artist tried to tell? 

Some pieces of pottery were fount 
that make one think of the modert 
Mexican’s handiwork, ‘The bowls are 
rudely wrought, buta stone slab, with 
a stone roller, 1s almost the exact coun- 
terpart of the Mexican metate: Like 
the Mexican wotnan of today, the 
squaw at old knelt patiently, hourafter 
hour, griuding com on the metate for 
the simple maize cokes that were the 
staff of life. Corn of the cight-rowed 
and ten-rowed variety was found in the 
buried villoge: also beans, wild grapes, 
papaw seed, walnuts, hickory, wild plum, 
chestnuts, and haxel mits. 

Turtle shells, used for drinking cups, 
and stone pipes of really dainty ewt are 
among the recovered treasures. Dis- 
coidal stones with holes in them sug- 
Fest games of chance, such as all enrly 
people delighted in, | 

Many of these articles are foumi-in 
ash-pits or refuse heaps that had been 
stink about the village to keep it in tidy 
condition, Others qwere found im the 
graves, Ornaments, in the shape ol 
bone or bead necklaces, were discovered 
with the skeletons of children in par- 
ticular, The teeth of the elk, cut and 
perforated, are plentiful in some graves: 

It is strange that nowhere does: one 
find homan bones used for utilitanan 
purposes. There ore awls made from 
the tibia-tarsus of the wild turkey, from 
the shoulder blades and from the ulna 
of deer and elk, but nothing from the 
human scapula or femur. One of the 
mdst interesting collections is that of 
scrapers, used to temove the hair from 
the hides of animals, to dress them for 
raiment. They are made from the 
metacarpal bones of the deer and elk. 
atid great quantities of them were found. 

Aumong the heaps of bones were niany 
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that had o strangely: familiar look to 
Professor Mills. ‘The carried him back 
to his bevhooed days and reminded him 
of the bones his pet dog used to gnaw. 
So he began to look for the dog, and 
he found him, the early Incion conine, 
with a skull like a modern bull terrier’ s. 
He, too, has gone to the happy hunting 
grounds of his father. 

The Historical Society, of which! Pro- 
fessor Mille is corator, is interested in 
preserying archaeological amd historical 
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Telics to posterity. The famous Fort 
Ancient, in Warren County, has been 
set asiie by the society's emienavors in 
a park. of qoo acres for public edifica- 
tion, The great Serpent Mound, in 
Adams County, has been snmilarly em- 
parked. It is an embankment 1,500 
feet long and three feet high, which is 
an eloquent monument to human en- 


dearer, and as such should be preserve. 


H. C. Brown. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF ABYSSINIA® 


fp VE geography of Abyssinia is 
now fairly well known os far as 
the rivers and hotndaries are 
concerned, but there is a great deal to 
be learned rewarding the Danakil conn- 
try on the exst and the country to the 
south and southwest, The best may 
of the country are those male by the 
Ttalians, but they are rather bewilder- 
dng by the number of names they cor- 
taittof unimportant little places comsist- 
ing, perhaps, of three or four howses. 
Vhess a tap is made ona very large 
scale, say two inches to a mile, it is im- 
penne to put in all the villages and 
iocal names for the small streams, etc. 
Many of the mountains are differently 
called by the inhabitants of the various 
slopes, and therefore names are not 
‘wavs to be relied on. Li the local 
market towns are marked and those -wil- 
Inges that possess a church, travelers 
will have. ‘no difficulty in finding their 
way about the country, and supplies can 
generally be purchased om market days 
toecnable them to proceed from one mar- 
ket town to atother, | 
The Italian colony of Erithres, which 
honnds Abyssinian on the north, is well 
surveyed, the heights of mountains, 


*Pran Mowers AMasvinia, by Augustine BE. Wilde. Pp. 405, with tip aod folex, 


vovernment stations, and plateaus have 
all been determined, and statistics of 
rainfall and temperature are kept ancl 
pullished. Abyssinia is not at all a 
difficult country to travel in: on- account 
of the very conspicions landmarks and 
the enormous extent of the landscape 
that ts visthle from the various high 
monutains. The atmosphere in the 
highlands. is wonderfully clear, ‘and 
enormoisistances can be seen. From 
Halat, in the north, the Semien Monn- 
tains are visible on aclearday. Above 
Wandach the Semien cin also be sce, 
and from Wandach the mountains to the 
north of [fat,; and from there the-moun- 
tains round Cunni, m the Harar prov- 
ince, are visible, aml it might be possi- 
ble; perhaps, to heliograph from one 
point to theother, Partof Halnitange 
is nlso viable from Massowah on @ clear 
dar, 

The climate in the highlandsof Abys- 
sinin is superb, and it is onlyin the val- 
leys that itis unhealthy and that mula- 
rial fever is to be caught. There is 
great clisciission going on at present 
about the moeqnite, and it seems curious. 
to me, Who have lived in so many wt- 


healthy parts of the Fast, that the at- 


Lomion : 
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tention of doctors has not. been drawt 
to this insect before. I have invariably 
found that where there ts-stagrant water 
contaminated by drainage and decompos- 
ing vegetable or animal matter the sting 
ofthe mosquito that breeds in this water 
ig very yenomons and causes feverish 
symptoms, This fact isso well known 
to the Abyvasinians that they never build 
their houses in the valleys where mus- 
quitoes abound, but. always place their 
(lwellings on the summits of the nearest 
hills. When they work in the ewlti- 

vated parts of these valleys they always 
surround their fields with very strong 
hedges, so that they need not retain at 


might to-wateh their crops, and even in 


the harvest the, at the dryest season of 
the year, they do not leave their houses 
in the morning until the mists in the 
villey clear away, and they always re- 
tum to them before sunset, when the 
INOETHILD COnmmMeices to come ont, 

Very inte fever was known at Suakin 
before the Egyptian steamers com- 
menced running there frequently ; there 
Were NO mosyitoes in the place, and 
curtains to the beds were never used, 
although on the other side of the Red 
Sea, at Jeddah, sleep was impossible 
without them, aml Jeddah is. known 
iso as a very feverish pate: The mas- 
quite was, there can be no doubt, im- 

ted. from Suez in the fresh water 

brought thence in the water. tanks of 
the Reyptian steamers for the use of the 
Egyptian officials, Now at Suakin the 
mosquite is quite common in the town, 
and 50 is fever, while outside the town 
fever ond the insect are unknown. 

By looking at the map of Abyssinia 
one will find the belts of tropical valley 
to be very few, atul greater altitude in 
the center, along part of the Tacazze 
aul Blue Nile Rivers, with «a few of 
them tributarics, Sheltered and con- 
fined valleys in all parta of Abyssinia 
are, however, not meorly so healthy as 
the opener ones of preater altitude, A 
traveler need never spend more than a 
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tightor two in unhealthy parts. It is, 
however, different with the sportsman ; 
to etifoy ‘the best of sport be must fol- 
low the game that inhabits the damp 
jungle, and during the rainy season he 
is lucky to escape a bout of fever, 

With regard to the botany of Abys- 
sinia, the greater part of the country has 
been thoroughly worked out, especially 
by the late Professor Schimper ; his eon, 
who traveled with mea good deni inthe 
country, informs tie, however, that his 
father did hardly any work in the east- 
ern half of the country, and then only 
in the dry season ; so there is still a great 
deal to be learned about the plants that 
are to be found in this part during the 
wet seison anc tmmedintely after it. 
Geographical details of Aby ssittiti, such 
as the ameiuit of minfall over a seties 
of years at different stations, are sadly 
wanted, The Italinns can supply de- 
tails.of the north in the Hamimsen, but 
there can be no doubt that central and 
southwestern Abyssinia have a much 
greater rainfall than the northern part 
of the country, and the extremes of 
temperoture are also greater in these 
parts. 

There is very little known about the 
geology of the conutry, and os it has 
been so broken wp ane shows such grand 
disturbances, its formation should be 
very varied and shoukd contain muny 
surprises, and miners should no doubt 
be plentiful in aome parts. Gold has 
been found in many places since. the 
earlicst times, hut the centuries of an- 
archy snd confusion which the country 
has undergone has prevented any thor- 
ough examination of the different: dis- 
tricts in, moder times, and from the 
time of the Axumite dynisty till 1895 
Abyssinia never had a coinage of her 
owt, 50 that there was no necessity to 
Sctk fot the more precious tiehals. 

Coal has been reported in severul 
nlaces, but 1 hae ae seen nothing but 
lack shaie. I cannot say whether it 
exists mm the west of the country round 
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Lake ‘Tsana, as Teported, as my jour- 
neys hove always been in the eastern 
half of Abyssinia, and I am certain that 
10 olitcrop exists in this part, unless on 
the slopes toward the Danakil country, 
which [think highly improbable. owing 
to the volcanic formation. 

There is here o large and very inter: 
esting field for scientific research, and 
many vears must lapse before Abysamius 
is thoroughly known; tt is not likely, 
however, that it will be opened up while 
the power is all in the hauds of one per- 
sou. Italy will no doubt take her share 
in the development that is bound te come 
saonerar later, ated ler territories will be 
explored long before the rest of the coun- 
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KR, DAVID T. DAY, chief of 
the Division of Mineral Ke- 
: sources of the United States 

Sealbyical Survey, contributes to the 
Rrview of Rewewes for Jime in authiri- 
tutive and interesting statement regard- 
ing the recent discovery of on in the 
¢reat States of Texas ond California. 
The following parographs ore taken 
from ‘his article: 

For some reason (for which a com- 
mot cause would be difficult te find), 
the Inst year has been marked by petro- 
leum crazes, mnusunlly serious and in 
widely separated areas, Only ayearago 
the attention of those interested in ex- 
tending our crude-petrolenm resources 
was centered on the new fields in Ron- 


mania, which are destined to yield large: 


supplies of oil. But even before this 
the develupment of West Virginia had 
been actually adding to our supplies far 
more til and promises of more than 
Roumeatia or the more sensation! de- 
velopmetts abroad or at home, Then 
came the ¢xcitements of the Inilian 
Terntory. The importance of Calitor- 
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try, Unforeseen circumstances may 
arise Which will allow an openitig up 
of Abyssinia more speciily than the 
present prognosticates, but IF hardly 
think that they ore likely wnless some 
radical chatize takes place within the 
next few years: in the meantime, how- 
ever, the artist, orchmologist, botatist, 

and others can do good work in learn: 
ing mote about the country and bring- 

ing tts details before the public. From 
the lower classes they will receive a 
hearty welcome, as from a great smutty: 
of the well-to-do people who wish to sce 
their country opened up and an end put 
to the constant disputes that arise among 
the npper classes, 


FIELDS OF TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 


flia'’s mil fields in Ventura Contty, tm 
Los Angeles, aid in Santa Bartfara, was 
increased tenfold by the discoveries in 
Ker County. ‘Then all ofldom went 
crazed apnin by the discovery of a reat 
field in the region of Beaumont, Texas. 
C ine might condense the sensational re 
rtsof all these new oii fields be tanage 

ining that a tidal subterranean wave of 
oil had moved up toward the surface of 
the carth and found vent, first in Call- 
fornia, then in Wyonring, and finally tn 
Texas | 

The California discovery is likely, of 
all those which haye been mentioned, 
to be of greatest value; not for quantity 
of oil, but for the development of the 
courtney, California has been poorly 
supplied with fuel in comparison with 
Pennsylvania or Ohio or any of the 
States where cheap coal has developed 
enormous industtial enterprises. Cali- 
fornia cannet continue as 4 preat cor: 
monwealth, past the agricultural or even 
more temporary treasure- iining stage, 
without a great supply of fuel, Tt ts at 
least partially afforded by the Bakers- 


Oi. Fretps or Texas axnp Catirornia 


held ott, ancdiitwill be-the work of the 
Unite] States Geological Survey this 
year to so correlate the various oil-bear- 
ing strata on the Pacific Slope as to 
make further discoveries ‘pham anes 
‘Traces of oil have heen found in Cali- 
forma from Mendocing County on the 
eohst (und extending inland a few miles) 
southward nearly to the southern ex-+ 
tremity of the State. Usually the finds 
have been merely of trices, not even 
sufficient to cause an excitement; butin 
the southern part of the State the de- 
posits of thick oils in Ventura County 
prove sufficient to furnish valuable 
amounts of fuel, In the: city of [ox 
Angeles and at Anaheim the disecnver- 
were stificient to arouse. the usual 
wild excitement. The. feature of- this 
Los Angeles excitement was the find- 
ing of many wells, inoest of them pro- 
ductive only to a mederate extent, the 
ageregate unimportant for the general 
supply. 

A remarkable feature of the off indis- 
try in Califormia has been the discoy- 
ry that off the coast of Santa Barbara 
oil could be obtained by dnlling under 
the Pacific Ocean, near the beach, and 
this added considerably to the supply 
of ol, all of tt peculiar in being thick, 
containing as a characteristic a con- 
sideruble quantity of asphaltum ond 
not yielding parnfine wax by the ordi- 
nary processes of refining, It has been 
possible by refining to obtain kerosene 
from this ordinary California oil, but 
not economically, 

Within the last two vears a marked 
change has taken place in the economic 
phase by the discovery, first at Coalinga, 
in Fresno County, of lighter ofl, much 
more promising to the refiner, and this 
was followed by similar discoveries, but 
on a larger scale, in the neighborhood 
of Bakersfield, in Kern Connty. . The 
result-of these discoveries is well imndi- 
cated by the fact that there are now 
over 14,100.01 locations in the State 
of California, of which 600 are near 
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Bakersfield, The excitement hus been 
sufficient to make oil prospecting-more 
eee than gold prospecting, which 
as continued in California withaimt cées- 
sation since thag, The oil from these 
tewily discovered fields in Fresno and 
Kern counties will undoubtedly admit 
of refining forthe production of ily- 
mingnts, but the great value such finds 
in Caltformnin will be i providing a large 
stpply of powerproducing fuel Fur- 
ther, it must he rememlicred that the 
erent progress in hydraulic engineering 
in Cahiornia will not only supplement 
this of] fuel by extremely progressive 
use of water-power, but the same means 
by which water-power his been carried 
long distances at phenomenally low cost 
will he applied to developing our pipe- 
line systems beyond their present effi- 
mency in the East. 

Had it net been for the unfavorable 
experietice in refining the California 
oils, with their great percentage of as- 
phaltum, the discovery of oils somewhat 
similar in Texas would have been more 
auspitious. Nevertheless, this Texas 
discovery, with which every one is tore 
or less. familiar, is certain to exert as 

werful an infimence on the petrolenm 
industry in general os the California 
ails will have upon the local industrial 
conditions of a State. The accidental 
discovery of moderate supplies of petro- 
leum at Corsicana, Texas; a few yenrs 
ago was sufficient to attract the atten: 
tiom of off men te thet State and to 
have nearat hand experienced men and 
apparatus for well drilling when the 
final dissovery of Captain Lucas, near 
Beaumont, announced a really great onl 
held. ‘Thedetailsof thisdisaovery arein- 
teresting. ‘To Capt. Anthony F, Lucas 
isdwe the facet that this discovery was 
made last year, and not many yenrs 
later, 15 would have been consistent with 
normal development, Capttin Lucas 
visited the. writer in. Washington, and 
asked his aid in interesting the oil fro- 
termity to help him in drilling a well at 
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Reatimont, Texas, where he felt sure 
that a profitable feld would be devel- 
oped. The reports of the United States 
Geological Survey indicated at that time 
the probability of finding oilan this vi- 
cinity, because of the external oil indi- 
eations which had long been observed 
there ; butit wasnot the province of the 
Survey to promote any individual lo- 
cality: therefore Captain Laces sought 
further, aid without much success. 
While the Texas oil-fever is still at tes 
speculative height, the same excitement 
has broken out in a new spot—west- 
erm Wryommng-—on the Oregon Short 
ee Railroad, The construction work 
of the railroad company developed o 
flowing well which, when allowance is 
made for the émornmous exaggeration 
which thevitably follows in this indus- 
try, vields perhaps five barrels per day. 
The result has been the incrporation 


THE SERI 


McGee and Mr. Willard D. fohn- 

F son passed several months in the 

latid of the Seri, studving the country 

and the customs of these little-known 
ie. 

in brief summary by Mr, MeGee of 
the work then done appeared later hn 
this Magazine (volume vii, Ni, 4). The 
Bureau of American Ethnology has te- 
cently published in a handsome volume 
the official report of Professor Meisece, 
from which the following extracts are 
made: 

The most noticeable social fact tre- 
vealed about the Seri ranchers is the 
prominence of the females, especially 
the elderwomen, in the management of 
evervday affairs. The tmatrons erect 
the jacales without help from men or 
boys: they curry the meager belongings 
of the family and dispose them ahout 


S EVERAL Years since Prof. W J 
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of many companies to take wp tracts of 
heretofore very low-priced land. The 
lack af confidenve of the present specu- 
lators is well shown by tieir inactivity 
iis to actual drilling. Nevertheless, we 
ean Tecoynize that geological enditions 
ure fovorable for a consulerable supply 
of petrolemm in this neighborhood of 
the ordinary cosily refined quality —av 
fact which is-only of considerable inter- 
est to the public it the developments 
cms the ty ‘pical sensntion-pradycing 

* rushers," in whith case the excite- 
ment will be of value by peopling a Te- 
gion which would otherwise remain un 
developed for many years. Weal 
know of good ail fields in the neighbor- 
hood of Casper, Wyoming, and m many 
other portions of the State, but they 
huve lacked sensationalism and have 
been subject to conservative develop- 
ment by careful nen. 


INDIANS 


the habitation in conformity with get- 
eral custom atl immediate convenience, 
and after the household ts prepared the 
men approach and range themselves 
ahout, apparently in a definite order, 

the matron’s eldest brother coming first, 

the younger brothers next; and finally 
the hushand, who squats in at outside 


of the open end of the bower. Accord- 
ing to Mashém's iterated explanations, 
which were corroborated by ceveral 


elderwomen (notably the clan-mother 
known to the Mexicans as Tuana Miuria} 
and verified by observation of the fani- 
iy movements, the house and its con- 
tents belong exclusively to the matron, 
though her brothers dre entitled to 
places within it whenever they wish; 
while the husband has neither title nor 
fixed place, “‘ because he belongs to on- 
other honse "’—thongh, asa matter! of 
fact, he is frequently at or in the hut 
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of his spouse, where he normally oceu- 
Pies the outermost place in the group 
und acts.as a sort of outer guard or 


sentinel, Conformably ta their pro- 





chief, if not sole, voice in extending and 
removing the rancheria; and such ques- 
Hons-as that of the placement of a new 
jacal ore discussed animatedly among 
them and are finally decided by the dic- 
tum of theeldestin the group. The im- 
portance of the function thus exerciser 
ythe women has long been noted at 
Costa Rica and other points on the Seri 
frontier, for the rancherias are located 
amd the initial jacal is erected commonly 
by a solitary matron, sometimes by two 
or three aged dames; around this nu- 
clens other matrons and their children 
gather in the course of a day or two: 
while it is usually three or four days. 
and sometimes a week, before the broth- 
ers and husbands skulk singly or in 
amall bonds into the new runcherin. 


MARRIAGE 


The most striking and significant 
social facts discovered among the. Seri 
relate to marriage customs. 

As noted repeatedly elsewhere, the 
tribal population is preponderantly femi- 
nine, 50 that polygyny naturally pre- 
walls ; the iinesbet af wives reaches three 
ar possibly four, averaging abeut two, 
though the younger warnors cammonly 
have but one, and there are always o 
ninnber of spouseless ( wichowed ) dames, 
but no single men of tarriageable age, 
So far as could be ascertained, ne Special 
formalities attend the taking of super- 
Hinierary Wives, who are usunlly widl- 
owed sisters of the first sponse. It seems 
tobe practically a family affair, governed 
hy considerations of convenience rather 
than established regulatiots—an irregu- 
larity combining with other facts to stug- 
that polygyny i incidental, ind 
perhaps of compiratively recent origin. 

The primary mating of the Serj is at- 


‘¥ position, the matrons have 
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tended by ohseryunces so elaburate as to 
show that’ marriage is one of the pro- 
foundest sacrametits of the tribe, enme- 
trating the jnmermost recesses of tribal 
thought, andl interwoven with the essen- 
tinl fibers of tribal existence. Few, if 
any, other peoples devote such anxious 
cate to their mating as do the Seri.” 
and among no other known tribe or folk 
is the moral aspect of conjugal union so 
rigorously guarded by collective action 
and individual devotion. . 
The initial movement toward formal 
marrige secms-to be somewhat indef- 
imite (ar perhaps, rather, spontaneous), 
According to Mushém, it may be made 
either by the tive groom or hy 
his father, though not directly by. the 
maiden or herkinswomen fn any event 
the prerequisites for the umion are pro- 
visionally determined in the suitor’s 
family. These relate to the suitability 
of age, the propriety of the clan rela 
tion, etc,, for ng Stripling: may sctiously 
contemplate matrimony wntil he has en- 
tered tianhood (apparently correspond- 
ing with the warrior class), tor cam he 
mate tn bis own totem, though all other 
clans of the tribe are apparently open to 
him, while the maiden must have passed 
(apparently by a cormidermble time) het 
puberty feast, In any event, too, the 
proposal is formally conveyed by the 
elderwoman of the suitor's family to 
the muiten’s clanmother, when it isduly 
pondered, first by this dame and her 
(auphter matrots, and later (if the ito: 
posal is entertamed | it isdetherated and 
discussed at length by the matrons of 
the two clans involved, who commonly 
hold repeated councils for the purpase, 
At an undetermined stage ond to an wn- 
determined degree the maiden Herself is 
consulted; certainly she holds the power 
of veto, ostensible if not actual. Pend- 


* Perhaps the closest parallel tn this respect 
1 thet found to the elaborate marriage regula. 
Kons prewnilimg among the Australian aborig: 
ines, as described by Spencer and Gillen, Walter 


FE. Roth, and other mebern observers. 
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ing the deliberations the maiden réceives 


cial consideration and enjoys vari- 
her kinswomen erect a jacal for her, and 
even if circumstances are averse, slit 
is outfitted with a pelicon tobe of six 
or eight pelts and other matronly requi- 


“SIDES, 


Wher all parties concerned are event- 
ually satisfied a prohationary marringe 
is arranged, and the groom leaves his 


cclan and attaches himself to that of the 
‘bride. ‘Two essential conditions—inie of 


wuterinl character and the other moral— 
are involved in this probationary union, 
In the first place, the groom must be 
come the provider for and the protector 
of the entire family settee ised ss a 
ing the dependent children ~ stick 
ries lesan tivalids as may be tolerated 
by the tribe—i. «., he must display and 


exercise skill in turtlefishing, strength 


in the Chase, subtlety in warfare, atid oll 
other physical qualities of competent 


‘manhood. ‘This relation, with the at- 


tendant obligations, holds for a year— 
& ¢,.a Tound 4 ir =a sine 
the same period the groom shares the 
jucal aad fewmthg robe provided for the 
prospective matron by her kiteswomen, 
not os privileged spose, but merely as 
a protecting companion ; and throtigh- 
out this probationary term he is com- 
pelled to maintain continence—z, e., he 
must display the most indtibitable proofs 
of moral force. 

- During this period the always digni- 
fied position occupied by the daughter 
of the family culminates. She is the 


The Whaling Steamer Eric leaves Syd- 
ies Nova Scotia, the latter part of July, 
to carry supplies and, Jetters to Peary, 
Mr. H. 1. Bridgman, Seerctary of the 
Peary Arctic Club, will probally accott- 
pany the relief party, 
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olserved of all observers, the subject of 
fossif) amatig matrons atl warriors: 
alike, the recipient of frequ i 

shares of lier spouse's spo 
receiver of material supplies measuring 
the competence of the would-be hus- 
band. Throngh his energy she is en- 


abled to dispense largess with lavish 





haneye to 
5, ani the- 


hand, and thus to dignify her clan and 


honor her sponse in the most effective 
way known to primitive life, and at th 

eamne time she enjoys the nnomeasurabl 
moral stimulus of realizing that she is 
the arbiter of the fate of a man who be- 

cumes warrior or outeast at her bidding, 
and throtigh him of the future ot two: 
Canse—?, ¢., she is taised to 4 reaportia- 

hility in both personal andl tribal affairs: 
which, albeit temporary, is hardly lower 
than that of the warrior chief. In tribal 

theary the moral test measures the chat— 
acter of the man: jn very fact, it atthe 

sume time both measures and makes the 
character‘of the woman, Among other 

privileges hestowed on the bride during 
the probationary period are those of re- 

ceiving the most intimate attentions 
from the clanfellowsof the grogm ; aid 

these are noteworthy as stiggestions of 
a vestigial polyandry of adelphogamy. 
At the close of the year the A shige 

ends in o feast provided by the proba- 
tower, who thereupon enters the bride's 
jacal asa perpetual guest of tnlimited 
personal privileges (subject to tribal 
custom, while the bride passes fron a 
half-wanton hevday into the duller rou- 
tine of qutronly existence, 


The Baldwin-Ziegler Nort 
pedition is on the way to 
gions. Mr. Baldwin, before leaving, 
declined to outline. his plans heescerrecl 
atuting that Franz Josef Land would be 
the base of the Arctic campaign. 
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BORMAY & CO. 
(Map 
Engravers, 


é4 FULTON STREET, 





NEW YORK. 
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ae Railroad 

ranches and Divison Cont 
ties, Cities, Towne, Pe 
otices, Junctions, Ta} snk 
Laker, and Rivera autheut)- 
cally located fis 


RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 


SELESRATED (NDEEED 


POCKET MAPS 
if all the diferent | 
States mail Terrttories 


Price, 25 CENTS Each 


Pur wale of nil “rwy Sac 
edit Po satieps 


Write for aor ope . 


Piet ltiombere fu Piel absied, tor 
sr hep riug anil Printing Saye 
if tl delle 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
CHICAGO....NEW YOR Kk 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President — 
Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World 


The Bacams: of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
SHOW THAT The Mutual’ Life — 


i 





Has a Larger Premium Income oT > yeas ~ ($30,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - - = - = [$918,000,000) 
A Greater Amount. of Assets ~ - = ~ (8235\000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income’ - = 2 = _ {fBg,000,000) 
Writes More New Business. - _ ; = - ($246,000,000) 


And Paya More to Policy-holders - = - Pita coats in 1896) 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
It has edi to Balls oldecs since t 
its organization, in 1843 


BAREES A. GHANNISS, Wice-Pi 


TRE R. ¢ ULLETTS erat Manag | Ick CROMWELL, Treasares 
mee ee Vice. Prenidast nm eis MECLINTOCK, Adtuary, 


pe $437,005,195-29 








“SUMMER V UPHOLS ERY | 


With ontatiteliona Cobinet amit Uphotmery Shope oy our premises, onl - 
all the detest appliances for turning. out high-wrode work, we ate Chie 
oughly equipped for making, reuplicistering, requiring, mun! pigttarak: 
funiture of overs description, aud tae miagufecturing of ali kina 
becletine : atho Fur making hose cower cortainn, deapenthes, ete 

‘Carpets taker tp, cleansed, cuule ruthprat, aturel derroy the ult 
atten ad relied when leat. 

Puruiiure maphedeteted or repaired Whartag the eamuamgr mgsthe at very 
tarmectate =gt= gia) sfuspetl mall ts fall, Uf heer, 

Moltresens dude to Oner fur aay siee, bet or orth, 

Muittresecs and Piflies renowute:! and re-crrered with pew ticking. 

Chrauiteta! Aucquetrs (hurdweel) iFloors jahd  Derawiage sao rhbewt, 

Purniture- Stip Covers quale to. onder fot [Hiilies, Jageuurile, Cre~ 
tonnes: ‘Calletaa, Art Tickings, Linon, aod Domaske. * 

_-Whidew Shidles minle to onier- 
“Widow: Soroeu and Deore msde to omer to niated miele 
Cinpetent oct ent agyeherc without chungeto pearurs, plan, <i 
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